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Douglas hitherto had said little; but he felt that this was a challenge
to him. He could not let it be assumed that he had abandoned squatter
sovereignty and nonintervention, cowed by Senate discipline. He re-
iterated his doctrines and yielded not an inch. Furthermore he de-
clared that no candidate could carry a single state in the North on any
such platform as Brown proposed. The platform of 1856, reaffirmed,
was the party's only hope. Other Democrats followed for six hours,
and then the Republicans kept on until midnight. February 23 had been
a long and bitter day; the dangerous schism in the Democratic ranks
was clearly exposed once more.
The conflicting propositions made in these debates laid bare the
dilemma of the Democratic party. If the manifesto of the fire-eaters
were accepted by the southern Democrats, if they were prepared to
demand that slave property must be protected in the territories by
federal law and were to refuse any other platform, Douglas would be
ruled out. Was there any one who could carry northern states on their
platform?'And, if not, how could there be a Democratic victory? The
talk of secession, in the event of election of a Republican, might be
written off as preelection bluff for the time being; but it was ominous.
Wiser counsels, moderate Democrats hoped, would prevail; but now
the bit was in the teeth of the southern radical Senators, who were
endeavoring to stampede the more responsible into accepting their new
definition of southern demands.
Party solidarity was threatened further by a new series of frustrations,
as the bill of complaint of the western wing of the party mounted. One
by one the measures most needed by western Democrats had been
counted out. Gwin's Pacific railroad subsidy bill was amended again
and again until nothing survived but a denatured substitute concocted
by John Bell, Whig Senator from Tennessee. It merely authorized the
Secretary of the Interior to advertise for bids for building a road over
the northern, central, and southern routes. Bidders were required to
know the unknowable. Every bid must contain an estimate not only
of cost, but of how large a subsidy from the government in land or
money would be required by the bidder, and the price for which he
would carry the mails. Bids were to be reported to Congress for action.
This pale excuse for a railroad bill passed, 31-20. Gwin was in a rage
and snarled that no such farce had ever before been enacted by the